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THE LITURGY OF THE SEASON 


HIRTEENTH Sunday after Pentecost. The Church is 
4 ; most solicitous that we lead genuine Christian lives 


and continues her instruction toward that end in the 

Mass of today. As members of the mystic body of Christ, 

we must be eager to embrace the law of Christ and put it 
into practice. St. Paul shows in the Epistle that it is not the Mosaic law 
gives holiness to souls, but faith in Christ. The law will not deliver from 
the leprosy of sin; but the promise, grace, which becomes effective through 
faith in Christ, will do so. “The letter killeth but the spirit quickeneth” 
(2 Cor. 3, 6). “To Abraham were the promises made, and to his seed. 
He saith not: And to his seeds, as of many; but as of one, and to thy 
seed which is Christ” (Epistle). Christ, the Church in union with 
Christ, is the seed of Abraham. Grace we merit through Christ; grace 
makes us holy. “Why, then, was the law? It was set because of trans- 
gressions, until the seed should come, to whom He made the promise.” 
(Id.) The law impressed the misery of sin on men and made known the 
transgressions, and thus aroused in them the longing for a Redeemer. The 
expected of the nations came, and in Him was fulfilled the promise. The 
Epistle is in reality a compendious history of the Redemption, from Abra- 
ham to whom the promise was made, and who was sanctified by his faith 
in Jesus, to Christ, in whom the promise was fulfilled. 

Christianity is a pure gift of grace. The Church inculcates this espe- 
cially in the Epistle. Faith is a gift of grace and so is eternal happiness. 
The Church warns us against the pharisaical fulfillment of the law: “The 
letter killeth.” We must be animated by a humble spirit, acknowledge 
our unworthiness of this pure gift of God. Only in this wise can we ar- 
rive at a stage in which we shall learn to appreciate the gift. Our de- 
linquency in not thanking God for it will put us to shame. 
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It is this lesson of gratitude that theChurch brings home in theGospel. 
The ten lepers who appealed to the mercy of God, and who were instructed 
to show themselves to the priests, were made clean. ‘And one of them, 
when he saw that he was made clean, went back, with a loud voice glo- 
rifying God: and he fell on his face before His feet, giving thanks: and 
this was a Samaritan.” The Samaritan was moved by the spirit of grat- 
itude and love and returned to give thanks, while the other nine fulfilled 
the letter of the law by showing themselves to the priests. By the merits 
of the blood of Christ on the cross we were cleansed from sin. Are we 
grateful like the one leper? Or, do we resemble the other nine? We may 
faithfully fulfill the letter of the law, but where is our gratitude for the 
pure gifts of grace? Where is our love which prompts us to forsake 
the path of sin and return to give thanks to the author of grace? 

The Savior complains at our ingratitude: “And where are the 
nine?” Need we ask “Why is Thy wrath kindled against the sheep of 
Thy pasture?” We should rather observe the spirit of the law and return 
thanks, and pray “that God grant unto us an increase of faith, hope, and 
charity: and, that we may deserve to obtain what Thou dost promise, 
make us to love what Thou commandest” (Collect). 

Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost. “Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God, and all things shall be added unto you,” the,Church exhorts in the 
Communion verse. This thought dominates the Mass. The Kingdom of 
God, supernatural and holy things, must be our just concern. The spirit 
of grace helps us to strive after the supernatural, whilst the flesh is con- 
stantly rebelling against the restraint necessarily placed upon it to curb 
its influence and power. It is the old story which the Church never tires 
of impressing upon minds: Opposition of the empire of the flesh to the 
empire of God and of the spirit. 

The Epistle contrasts these two kingdoms. St. Paul enumerates the 
works of the flesh, “‘which are fornication, uncleanness, immodesty, lux- 
ury, idolatry, witchcrafts, enmities, contentions, emulations, wraths, quar- 
rels, dissensions, sects, envies, murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such 
like . .. they who do such things shall not obtain the Kingdom of God.” 
But immediately he lists also the remedies against the works ux the flesh, 
and cites the fruits of the spirit: ‘Charity, joy, peace, patience, benignity, 


goodness, longanimity, mildness, faith, modesty, continency, chastity.” 


The soul is the great battle field where the contest between these two 
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hostile forces is raging for supremacy. The allies of the spirit are occupy- 
ing the trenches of the human heart, while the flesh is constantly strug- 
gling to dispossess the allies of the spirit. As long as the allies of the em- 
pire of the spirit of grace are obedient to the commands of their divine 
leader, as long as they “crucify their flesh with the vices and concupis- 
cences”, so long will they hold the upperhand and remain masters of the 
battle field. The hostile forces of sin will then never drive out the allies 
of the spirit, and vices and concupiscences, though always on the alert, 
will never gain possession of the trenches of the human heart. 

The Gradual, a transition to the Gospel, continues the idea of the 
conflict between the two empires, and exhorts to trust in the Lord: “It 
is good to confide in the Lord, rather than to have confidence in man.” 
It is the Gospel especially that inspires man with this confidence and trust 
in the Lord. The parable of the birds of the air, which the heavenly 
Father feeds, and the lilies of the fields, which He clothes, is a consol- 
ation to a Christian fighting against the enemies of his soul. It is the 
resolve of the devoted follower of Christ to seek first the Kingdom of God 
and its justice, knowing that all else will be taken care of by the paternal 
providence of God. There may be no respite from the struggle, no com- 
promise of the spirit with the flesh, no compromise between God and the 
world: ‘You cannot serve God and mammon,” for you will either hate 
the one and love the other, or sustain the one and despise the other. 

The Church is concerned that we “seek first the Kingdom of God” 
and be victorious in our conflict with the flesh. She realizes that of our- 
selves we are weak and unable to withstand the assaults of the enemy and 
that we stand in need of the helping hand of God: “Reconciled forever 
more to Thy Church, do Thou watch over her, O Lord: and, since save 
Thou uphold him, mortal man must surely fall, keep us by Thy help from 
all hurtful things, and lead us to those that profit us to salvation” 
(Collect). 

Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost. By the sin of our first parents 
death was brought into the world. The human race, however, was 
snatched from the death of sin by the death of Christ. Moved by com- 
passion, He restored to the widow of Naim her only son. As the mother 
had grieved at the loss of her son, so does the Church lament over the 
sinner who without any compunction turns his back on her. Again and 
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again this anxious mother, the Church, seeks to rouse us from our spiritual 






lethargy and restore us to life. 
“Bow down Thy ear, O Lord, to me and hear me: Save Thy ser- 
vant, O my God, that trusteth in Thee: have mercy on me, O Lord, for 












I have cried to Thee all day.” This Introit is the prayer of the sinner who 





realizes his own inability to bear good fruit as a branch of Christ. What 
a consolation for him, after careful but effective pruning, to hear those 
words of the Savior: “Young man, I say to thee, Arise. And he that 
was dead sat up, and began to speak. And He delivered him to his mother” 
(Gospel). The branch has received new life, and protected by the kind 
ministrations and care of Mother Church, will bear fruit. The Church 
no longer laments, but rejoices and gives thanks for the spiritual resur- 
rection: “With expectation I have waited for the Lord, and He had re- 
gard to me; and He heard my prayer, and He put a new canticle into my 


mouth, a song to God” (Offertory). 






The cry, “I say to thee, Arise”, realized in Baptism and also in the 









sacrament of Penance, restored the sinner and reconciled him to his mother 






the Church. In the Epistle St. Paul exhorts us to walk the life of the risen 





man. He adduces all the virtues by the practice of which the life of the 





soul is nourished; their observance makes us live a life of the spirit, a life 






of love. “If we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit”. Walking 






in the Spirit is walking the way of the living. Vainglory and envy, two 






most noxious weeds, sap the strength of the branch, and the fruit suffers. 






Patience in bearing the ordinary burdens gradually suppresses vainglory 






and envy and adds to the increase of the life of the soul. “For what 






things a man shall sow, those also shall he reap. For he that soweth in 






the flesh, of the flesh also shall reap corruption: but he that soweth in 






the spirit, of the spirit shall reap life everlasting.”” The measure in which 






we shall reap life everlasting will depend on the good we do. The measure 






of our charity is dependent on the works of the spirit. Obedient we must 






ever be to the operation of grace in our souls. 






The life of the soul is strengthened by the performance of good 






works; it is nourished especially by the holy Eucharist. We pray that both 
; P y dD) ) pra) 






in soul and body “we may be ruled by the power working within us of 






the heavenly gift Thou hast vouchsafed us” (Postcommunion). The 
heavenly gift for preserving the life of the soul, “the bread that I will 
give, is my flesh for the life of the world” (Communion verse). It is this 
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heavenly Food of Angels that will safeguard the life of the soul and de- 
fend it against the attacks of the evil one after reconciliation with Mother 
Church, and will strengthen us in our purpose and resolution of amend- 
ment after our spiritual resurrection from the death of sin. 

Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost. “Have mercy on me, O Lord, 
for I have cried to Thee, all the day; for Thou, O Lord, art sweet and 
mild, and plenteous in mercy to all that call upon Thee.” The Church 
in the Introit of today’s Mass gives us a picture of our soul sick with 
the dropsy of sin. Mindful of the fact that we can secure relief and a 
complete cure only from Him, we call upon the Lord to have mercy on 
us and assist us especially with His grace. God is merciful, and there- 
fore we “have cried . . . all the day” to Him that He may effect 
acure in our soul. We rely on the grace which is given us to assist in cur- 
ing the malady of our souls, and earnestly pray with the Church: “May 
Thy grace, we beseech Thee, O Lord, ever both prevent us and follow us; 
and may it cause us to be zealous at all times in the doing of good 
works” (Collect). Grace will inspire us to perform good works, grace 
will assist and will accompany us through life, to guide and direct us 


in order that these good works be properly performed for the welfare 


of our souls. 

In the Epistle St. Paul not only admonishes us to strive after perfec- 
tion, but also prays for us: “I pray you not to faint at my tribulations 
for you, which are your glory. For this cause I bow my knees to the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ . . . That Christ may dwell by faith 
in your hearts . . . To know also the charity of Christ.” The Church prays 
as earnestly for us as St. Paul that we may know this charity of Christ, 
for it is the origin and center of the entire work of the redemption. The 
life of the soul must grow. Cast off the malady of the sin of pride and 
the soul will grow in faith and love for the author of all grace. “The 
power that worketh in us,” the mystery of grace, will with our co-oper- 
ation restore the soul to health if we apply the proper remedies. 

The Gospel points to the physician and indicates the remedy. Jesus, 
the Redeemer, is also the physician: ‘He, taking him, healed him and sent 
him away.” The remedy prescribed is the bitter medicine of humility. It 
is not without reason that the Church so consistently places this virtue be- 
fore us, for it is the foundation of all virtue. It is the antidote for all 
poisons of the soul and the most potent factor in the preservation of 
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life. “Every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled, and he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted.” In the parable of the wedding feast 
our Lord points out how we should practise this virtue: “‘Go sit down in 
the lowest place . . . Friend go up higher.” Our hearts will be 
cleansed, our soul restored to health, by humility. But the physician 
Christ heals our infirmities and exalts us only if we mistrust our strength 
and humiliate ourselves. ‘“‘O Lord, hear me, for I am needy and poor” 
(Introit). 





















CuTHBERT Goes, O. S. B. 
St. John’s Abbe) 


“The method of the liturgy is above all a super- 
natural method, for it appeals constantly and defi- 
nitely to divine collaboration for the attainment of 
its desired end; that is, the diffusion of divine and 
supernatural truths which the Christian must accept 
intellectually and to which he must conform his life. 
This appeal to divine collaboration is the more urgent 
because the Church organizes it along lines according 
to her nature, that is, in an official and collective 
manner. Now this appeal to divine collaboration and 
to the grace of God is a constant affirmation of the 
supernatural. The instruction thus given according 
to the liturgical method is given in an atmosphere of 
prayer, of grace, of the supernatural.”—Abbé Mal- 
herbe. 

















THE ORIGIN OF THE HOUR PRAYERS 
HE Hour Prayers (or the divine Office) of the breviary 


are a series of prayers (Matins in three nocturns, Lauds, 
Prime, Terce, Sext, None, Vespers, Compline) distributed 
throughout the night and day according to a plan which 


assigns a prayer-service to certain hours at fixed intervals. 





It is mot necessary that the prayers be recited actually at these precise 
times. For the plan represents an ideal which can be realized only insofar 
as circumstances permit. But the idea which governs this time-arrange- 
ment is the idea that all our hours are to be consecrated to the praise and 
service of God. Day by day the hours are linked together in a chain of 
prayer. In spirit and content these prayers are made appropriate to the 
qualities of the varying hours, the darkness of night, the brightness and 
stir of morning, the business and burdens of daytime, the rest and quiet of 
evening. Moreover, they are varied according to the days of the week 
and the seasons of the year in a manner corresponding to the rythm of 
life both in the order of nature and in the order of grace. Thus man’s 
earthly life is made to resemble, so far as earthly circumstances permit, 
the blessed and eternal life of the world to come. 

Broadly and briefly, we may conceive the night and day as divided 
into four parts of three hours each, at our hours of nine, twelve, three 
and six. For the night we have the First, Second and Third Nocturns of 
Matins, and Lauds. For the day we have Terce at nine o’clock (the third 
hour according to the ancient reckoning, hence Terce), Sext at twelve, 
None at three, and Vespers at six. Prime is added as a morning prayer 
and Compline as a prayer before retiring at night. 

In their origin the Hour Prayers are as old as the Church. Their 
arrangement to form the truly marvellous structure that they are, was 
the gradual work of the early Christian centuries, and was completed, we 
may say, by the time of Pope Gregory the Great (590-604). Since then 
there have been many additions as new feasts were instituted, but always 
according to the same plan. And periodically there has been need of re- 
vision and reform in order to preserve the entire system in its purity of 
content and style. 

The Jews were accustomed to pray at stated hours, whether in public 


(in the temple or the synagogues) or in private. Morning and evening 
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have always been regarded as appropriate times for prayer. The Apostles 
were gathered in prayer at the third hour when the Holy Ghost came upon 
them (Acts 2, 15). St. Peter’s vision regarding the baptism of Cornelius 
came to him while he was engaged in private prayer at the sixth hour 
(Acts 10, 9). St. Peter and St. John wrought the cure of a lame man 
when they were going up to the temple to pray at the ninth hour (Acts 
3, 1). Thus the Christians continued the Jewish practice of prayer at 
stated times, and gradually built up a system of liturgical (i. e. public and 
oficial) Hour Prayers. 

The primitive Christian liturgy included three distinct services. 1. 
The Eucharist, which we now call the sacrifice of the Mass, and which 
was often called in the early days “the breaking of bread.” 2. The Agape, 
a community repast, in the beginning often joined with the Eucharist, 
later separated from it, and finally discontinued altogether. 3. The Vigil! 
a service of prayer, chant, reading, and preaching. It was sometimes fol- 
lowed by the Eucharist and sometimes celebrated independently; from it 
comes the first part of our present Mass, or the Mass of the Catechumens; 
and from it comes also our divine Office or the Hour Prayers. “The 


> 


whole of the canonical Office,” says Dom Cabrol, “is a development of the 
Vigil.” 

The primitive vigil service, as its name says, was held at night (of 
course not every night) and lasted till dawn, when the Eucharist or Mass 
was celebrated. We find an instance of it in the account of St. Paul’s visit 
in Troas (Acts 20, 7). It was held at night for various reasons: because 
people were then free from the duties and distractions of daytime; because 
there was need for much preaching and instruction; because the first 
Christians loved to pray and remembered the example of the nightly 
prayer of the Lord (Luke 6, 12); because the vigil of Easter, the prin- 


cipal one of the year and the model for all others, was held during the 


night preceding the morning of the resurrection. 

The first step in the development of the canonical hours from the 
nightly vigil service appears in its division into three parts. The first part 
was placed at evening or early night and called Vespers. The second part, 
the actual vigil, came after midnight (Nocturnum), and because it con- 
tinued till dawn it came to be called Matins (Matutinum). The third 
part, which came at dawn, was called Lauds (Laudes matutinae). Second 


1 Liturgical Prayer, p. 58 
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century writers mention these three as officially established or canonical 
“hours”. All the faithful were urged to observe Lauds and Vespers pri- 
vately as morning and evening prayers and to assist, when possible, at all 
three when they were celebrated publicly. 

Needless to say, the private prayer of Christians was not confined to 
these times. Private prayer was frequent. But we are here concerned to 
observe how private practice and habit came to be public rule and received 
official liturgical form. “The ideal of the Christian life,” says Duchesne, 
“was that of a constant communion with God, maintained by as frequent 
prayer as possible. A Christian who did not pray every day, and even 
frequently, would not have been considered a Christian at all.”* Hence in 
addition to the three “hours” which had arisen out of the nightly vigil ser- 
vice, three more were established for the daytime, Terce, Sext, and None, 
called after the natural main divisions of the day in ordinary and civil life, 
and corresponding to the similar custom of the Jewish liturgy. 

Thus in the writings of the fourth century we find mention of six 
canonical hours. The observance of them was recommended to all the 
faithful, either for private practice or for public worship on the days 
when they were celebrated publicly. For some time the common celebra- 
tion of these prayer-services was not a strictly public, official, liturgical 
function; it was rather an exercise of private prayer by a group and under 
the lead of the bishop and the clergy. There was also considerable variety 
in the choice and arrangement of the component prayers. In the 
Apostolic Constitutions (compiled in the fifth century from older ma- 
terials) we find mention of the six canonical hours (viii, 34); they are 
celebrated by the bishop and the clergy and all the faithful are urged 
to assist. However, we need not take it that all six hours were every- 
where observed publicly on every day. Nor is it likely that large numbers 
of the faithful were always present. Those most devoted to the Hour 
Prayers, whether in private or in common, were, besides the clergy, the 
devout men and women called “ascetics”, the equivalent in the early cen- 
turies of the “religious communities” of later days. 

The whole system of the canonical Office owes much in its develop- 
ment to the growth of organized monasticism in the fourth and subse- 
quent centuries. The religious communities, living a life of retirement 


and prayer, devoted themselves especially to the arts of contemplation 


' Christian Worship, p. 446. 
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and worship. They set example to the entire Christian world; and as spe- 


cialists in the art of prayer they perfected the system of Hour Prayers 
which was already customary in the churches. Their methods were then 
adopted in the churches of the larger cities, especially in the churches of 
Rome when monasteries had come to be established in connection with the 
major Roman basilicas. Within the monasteries all members were bound to 
the daily recitation in common of the Hour Prayers and these were recited 
punctually at the appointed times. Thus there was ample opportunity to 
study the choice of the prayer-material and to discover its best arrange- 
ment. The nightly Office received attention which could not be given it 
outside of monasteries. Matins was divided into three Nocturns and 
these with Lauds divided the night hours, at least ideally, into four parts 
of three hours each, at nine, twelve, three, and six. The hours of daytime 
were similarly divided by Terce at nine, Sext at twelve, None at three, 
and Vespers at six. The two additional “hours” of Prime and Compline 
originated in the monasteries, Prime as a morning prayer immediately 
before the beginning of the day’s work, and Compline as a night prayer 
immediately before retiring. 

Sofar as western Christendom and the Roman rite are concerned, 
the whole monastic contribution to the development of the divine Office, 
and indeed the entire Hour Prayer tradition of the ancient centuries, may 
be regarded as summed up and brought to a certain completion in the 
work of St. Benedict, the ‘father of western monasticism” (480-543). 
He has been called the creator of the western breviary. Strictly speaking 
he was perhaps a reformer or regulator rather than a creator. He intended 
no innovation; adhering faithfully and closely to tradition and to the 
Roman custom of his day, he proposed merely to regulate the Hour 
Prayers for his monks. But in doing this he exercised something of that 
creative genius which was his and which made his entire work so influen- 
tial throughout western Christendom. With deep insight into the nature 
and purpose of liturgical prayer, he made the celebration of it the primary 
duty of monastic life, thereby enforcing a truth which his disciple, Pope 
Gregory the Great, applied in its bearings upon all Christian life, all 
the clergy and the entire Church. And his arrangement of the Hour 
Prayers was made with remarkable skill and judgment so that it has re- 
mained the basis of the divine Office to the present day. 


} 
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We would go beyond the scope of the present article were we 
to trace here the further history of the canonical Office throughout the 
mediaeval and modern centuries. Nor is it necessary to do so, for the 
Office as we have it today is in its main content and its main structural 
lines (subjects to be considered in later articles) what it was in the days 
of Benedict and Gregory at the end of Christian antiquity. What changes 
have come since then are of minor character or are additions conformed 
to the general plan of their day.’ 

The story of the origin and development of the Hour Prayers shows 
us, in relation to the present liturgical revival, that as in the beginning so 
now in the return to the lex orandi, the Church’s official norm of prayer, 
three factors must co-operate. The first of these is the private study and use 
of the official prayers of the Church. For the Hour Prayers in their origin 
were habitual private practice before they became public services. Per- 
sonal understanding must precede any improvement that is desired in our 
public services. No doubt the failure of the Vesper service in recent 
years is due chiefly to the lack of private popular understanding of it. 
Secondly, we shall do well to look for guidance and example to those who, 
now as always, cultivate the art of prayer amid the peculiar advantages 
of monastic life. And finally, our goal shall be the restoration of litur- 
gical life and the perfection of divine worship in our parish churches under 
the leadership of our cathedrals, the centers of diocesan life, which in 


turn look to Rome as the center-in-chief of the universal Church. 
WILuiaAM BuscuH. 


The St. Paul Seminary 
The Hour Prayers were revised and somewhat abridged at the time of Pope 
Gregory VII (1075-85); hence the name Breviarium (Breviary), an abridgement. 
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THE LITURGY AND FRANCE, II 


A New START 


fter the World War. It is almost unthinkable that 
the fruitful labor of years should be so thoroughly and 
quickly uprooted that scarcely a sign of its previous ex- 
istence remained. But that was only one of the many evil 
effects of the war. Nor is it necessary to describe the po- 
litical and religious chaos that existed immediately after the great human 
conflagration. Although France shared in the victory with her allies, fam- 
ily, parish, and social life in general had become little less than a nation- 
wide disruption. The clergy had been greatly diminished in numbers, and 
in consequence the spiritual needs of many of the Catholics’ were with 
difficulty attended to; in many cases not at all. Catholic life became the 
great problem of the day for the bishops and priests of the land. Every- 
where individual piety and exaggerated devotionalism’ began to assert 
themselves as before, to the detriment of the public and solemn liturgical 
worship and prayer of the Church. Once more there was a cry for new 
devotions, new formulas of prayer. The approved and traditional acts of 
social and public prayer, so long held out by holy Mother Church to her 
faithful as the official and most efficacious prayer, and as the true form of 
Catholic piety and devotion, were being almost unconsciously neglected 
and forgotten. Nor is this much to be wondered at, when we 
consider that there were so few of the clergy left to explain the mean- 
ing of the eucharistic Sacrifice, the sacraments, Sunday Vespers, the bless- 
ings and other sacramentals of the Church, as the Council of Trent ex- 
horts them to do’. 
The former intelligent following and praying of the Mass, and the 
fervent uniting of oneself with the priest at the altar, adoring God “in 


spirit and in truth” (John 4, 24) became, as it were, things of the 


past; and the Sunday obligation of attending and praying the Mass was 


1 The Catholics of France, in name at least, ferm 97.6% of the population 
Protestants 1.8%, and Jews 0.3%, according to the “Calendario Atlante dé 
Agostini,” 1926, Novara. In fact. outside of Paris, tere is hardly a Protestant 
church to be seen anywhere in France. 

2 Understand me correctly; for I am here only speaking ot that religi 
dividualism which is a deviation from true piety, and which leads to dangerous 
consequences for the individual and for society. See Caronti, The Spirit of the 
Liturgy, pp. 92 and 99 sqq., Popular Liturgical Library, Series 1, No. 2 


2 See Council of Trent Sess. XXII, ch. S. Denz.-Bannw., n. 946. 
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rather looked upon as a weekly hardship or inconvenience, a service to be 
gotten through with as quickly as possible. The chanted high Mass on 
Sundays, together with the Sunday sermon, was left to the more fervent 
and religiously inclined; while it was almost unthinkingly evaded as much 
as possible by the others. These, if they went at all, managed to “sit out” 
a low Mass. As to Sunday Vespers, it was considered “old-fashioned”, 
to use the phrase of Bruyere. 

The Crisis and a Problem. This was all looked upon with a heavy 
heart by the zealous French cardinals, bishops, priests, and religious work- 
ers. There was need of some very efficacious means, they said, if their 
beloved country were to survive the great spiritual loss suffered through 
the war. Nor were the faithful themselves in ignorance of their religious 
condition, a critical one to say the least. They realized that there was a 
real need of a thorough renovation of French Catholic life; there was need 
to return to that “primary and indispensable source of the true Christian 
pirit,” from which to obtain true spiritual vigor, new moral force, cor- 
rect ideas on God and religion, on Catholic worship and true piety and 
devotion. All of these were in danger of being perverted by the social- 

tic and communistic ideas so rank in France since the war. The supreme 
question therefore was: Where was the remedy for this need to be found? 

The Solution by Means of the Liturgy. The hierarchy did not, how- 
ever, remain long in quest of what they wanted. Looking over to their 
neighbor, Belgium—the “cradle of the liturgical movement” in recent 
times—the clergy of France saw what great social and spiritual results 


had been achieved by the popular liturgical movement in that country. 


It was a living proof of the moral efficacy of Pius X’s words on the liturgy. 


There they saw the solution of their own problem and the salvation of 
their own Catholic people. Immediately the never-dying spirit of that 
great “providential” Pontiff began to revive once again. The Catholic 
question became a social and liturgical question, and then straightway a 
fact by gentle application of practical liturgy to the healing of religion’s 
wounds. A new day was born for Catholic France. The days dreamt of 
fifty years before by Dom Gueranger were being realized as never before. 
His Liturgical Institutions, and especially his Liturgical Year, were being 
bought and read throughout the land by Catholics of every class. Not 
only priests, religious, and the more learned and cultured, but even the 


most humble parishioners, were beginning ardently to feel and experience 
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the wonderful spirit of the liturgy. The clergy, and educated laymen as 
well, were everywhere called upon to give conferences and lectures on the 
liturgy, the Mass, the sacraments, Sunday Vespers, chant and sacred music, 
liturgical and sacred art, and the many other subjects which go to make 
up the vast field of the liturgy. 

Parish societies, college and seminary associations, young and old, rich 
and poor, in great part began to experience a new religious awakening, 
new consolations for the immense losses suffered during the war. In a 
word, both socially and religiously, from the Catholic side at least, France 
breathed new life. Once more the faithful possessed what had so long 
been their ardent desire. Once more they drank from the true source 
of Catholic piety and devotion, the Catholic liturgy. The latter became 
to them, not in theory only, but also in fact, a most efficacious and an 
indispensable means of sanctification for the whole society of the Church; 
and even more particularly of personal and individual sanctification. per- 
fection, and eternal salvation. Once more they felt and lived as men 
should feel and live in a religious and spiritual way, if they would appre- 
ciate the true value of life. They felt and lived, not as a group of separated 
individuals, each of whom privately and without the help of those around 
him seeks his own sanctification according to his own private fancy‘, but 
as members of a universal (Catholic) religious society. They were again 
living parts of a divine and supernatural society designed by God to last 
forever, whose members, with one mind and heart, one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, and one communion under one common head, offer praise 
and sacrifice to God with one and the same voice, the divine Voice of 
the Church, by actively and intelligently participating in the liturgical 
public worship in a social and truly Christian way. And there was a rea- 
son. For, as St. ‘thomas says*, “it is impossible that the prayers of many 
be not heard, if out of many prayers there be made, as it were, one.” And 
he quotes St. Paul: ‘You helping withal in prayer for us: that for this 
gift obtained for us, by the means of many persons, thanks may be given 
by many in our behalf” (2 Cor. 1, 11). 

Collegio de Sant’? Anselmo, Rome. 

RoGER SCHOENBECHLER, O. S. B. 
4 I am net here condemning hermits There was a specinl reason for their 
manner of life. 


* Cotmnm. iu St 





THE SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THrE Mass Our SAFEGUARD 





INCE all who assist at the holy Sacrifice are active partici- 
pants in it, the missal should be our Mass-book. Now, in 
order to use the missal intelligently, it is necessary that we 


familiarize ourselves with two groups of its prayers, the 





one consisting of the Canon and the Ordinary, and the 








other of the prayers proper to the Mass of the day. 

Since the Canon comprises the sacrificial prayers in the strict sense, 
our first endeavor should be to understand its text, its general structure, 
and the sacred actions and ceremonies that are performed during its course. 
A general understanding of the Canon is quite sufficient to enable us to 
assist at Mass with a proper comprehension of the sacrificial acts. 

However, since the guidance of the Holy Ghost has impelled the 
Church to prepare us for the sacrificial part of the Mass and to voice our 
sentiments of adoration also in the remaining parts of the Mass-formu- 
laries, we should endeavor to understand at least the general ideas that 
underlie the proper parts of each Mass, and to grasp their connection with 
each other, in order that we may follow every part of the Mass with 
intelligent devotion, and experience the cumulative and unitary effect of 
the Mass-formularies in our spiritual life. 

The Mass-formularies serve to characterize the feast of the day, the 
season of the ecclesiastical year, or, as on the Sundays after Pentecost, to 
express some other fundamental idea underlying the proper parts of each 
Mass. But since they are selected from the most diverse books of Holy 
Writ, often differing greatly in date, character, and style, a knowledge 
of their immediate and remote context is not only useful, but often in- 


dispensable, for the due appreciation of their content. Thus it is plain 


that a full understanding of the Mass requires not merely an immediate 
spiritual, but also a more remote intellectual preparation. 

The order of the Epistles and Gospels in the temporal cycle of the 
ecclesiastical year commonly follows the order of the sacred books in the 
Bible, and, therefore, might appear at the first glance to be purely histor- 
ical. Yet when these parts are viewed together with the remaining sec- 
tions of the Mass-formularies, the proper parts of any Mass are seen to 
possess a greater or lesser degree of structural, or thematic, unity. The 
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theme may be doctrinal, or it may be moral; it may be general, or specific; 
it may characterize the day, or mark the season of the ecclesiastical year. 

The Church has not given us an official explanation of the Mass- 
formularies, but we are expected by the very nature of things to prepare 
ourselves—by diligent study, if need be—to draw the fullest measure of 
instruction and spiritual strength from this God-given wellspring of eter- 
nal life. In these prayers and readings, most of them taken from Holy 
Writ, our Savior calls out to us: “If any one thirst, let him come to 
me to drink. He that believes in me, from within him rivers of living 
waters will flow, as the Scripture has said” (John, 7, 37). 

Since the holy Sacrifice is not only the most important, but also the 
daily exercise of the supreme virtue of religion, nothing should be left 
undone that will enable us to perform this holy act, or to assist at it, with 
the best possible understanding and appreciation, and the most perfect 
dispositions of mind and heart. This becomes the more apparent when 
we remember that the divine Office is grouped about the Mass; that most 
of the sacraments are ordinarily administered during the holy Sacrifice; and 
that the entire Christian life culminates in this act of worship, and draws 
from it strength and inspiration for every task of the day. 

2. The brief analysis of the Mass for the Sixteenth Sunday after 
Pentecost, which is here given, draws attention to its leading idea, namely, 
that the Mass and holy Communion are our safeguards against every 
spiritual enemy. As a help toward the better understanding of the Vul- 
gate, and the Douai Version based on it, the Epistle and Gospc! have been 
newly translated from the original Greek text as edited by Vogels, in 
simple language corresponding to the popular manner of expression ex- 
clusively used in all parts of the New Testament writings. 

The Introit of the Mass implores the help of God in the words of the 
Psalmist asking divine protection against his enemies. The Collect en- 
treats God to precede and to follow us with His grace, lest we fall victims 
to the enemies lurking within our own mind and sense. In the Epistle, 
St. Paul admonishes the Ephesians not to become discouraged and weak in 
the faith because of the persecution and imprisonment that have fallen to 
his lot according to God’s Providence, but to stand fast in faith and unity, 
in inwardness and the love of God. Then he prays for the protection of 
the Church in Ephesus against the outward enemy of persecution. In 
the Gradual, the prayer of the Psalmist, that God may end Israel’s cap- 
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tivity in Babylon and restore Sion, so that the gentiles, when they are thus 
witnesses to God’s Providence over His chosen people, may all believe in 
him, is transferred to the Church, which Sion symbolized. 

The Gospel teaches the evil effects of the inner enemy of Phariseeism, 
setting the observance of the spirit of the Law, the desire to hear and 
follow the words of Christ, and the profound Christian virtues of humility 
and modesty over against formalism, selfishness, and spiritual apathy, the 


besetting sins of the Pharisees. 

The Offertory again asks God’s protection against the enemies of our 
souls. The Secret petitions God to cleanse us from the dross of sin and to 
grant us the fruits of the holy Sacrifice. In the Communion we recite 
the words of David, promising gratitude to God for the divine assistance 
he implores to put down rebellion in his kingdom. The Postcommunion is 
the final prayer for protection of soul and body. 

3. Text of St. Paul’s Letter to the Ephesians (3, 13-21), which 
is the Epistle of the Mass: 

“Hence, I entreat you not to lose heart because of my 
afflictions for you, for they are your glory. 

“Because of this, I bend my knees to the Father [of our 
Lord Jesus Christ], “from whom every family in heaven and 
on earth has its name. “May he grant you, according to the 
riches of his glory, through his Spirit to become strong in 
power with regard to the inner man; “to have Christ dwell 
in your hearts through the faith; to be rooted and grounded 
in love. “Then you will be fully able to understand with all 
the saints what is the breadth and length and depth and 
height, “to know Christ’s love, which surpasses knowledge. 
Thus you will be filled to the whole fullness of God. 

“To him, who, through the power working in us, can 
do more than all,—immeasurably more than we can ask or 
conceive,— to him be the glory, in the Church and in Christ 
Jesus, unto all generations for ever and ever. Amen. 

4. Notes on the Epistle. St. Paul wrote the Letter to the Ephesians 
during his first captivity in Rome, probably in the year 63. The passage 
that forms the Epistle of the Mass is a part of the Apostle’s prayer, that 
God may preserve the Ephesians in faith and charity, that He may give 
them knowledge of Christ’s surpassingly great love for the gentiles in 
making them partakers of the redemption, and that He may endow them 


with every grace. 
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Verse 13. Afflictions. The captivity of St. Paul and its attendent 
sufferings.—Your glory. Because the imprisonment of God’s elect Apostle 
was the great price exacted for his preaching of the Faith to the gentiles. 

Verse 14. Because of this. Reference to Ephesians, 2, 22 and 3, 1. 
The greatness of God’s mercy in making the gentiles partakers of the 
Redemption.—Of our Lord Jesus Christ. Text of the Vulgate, other 
ancient versions, and the liturgy. 

Verse 15. Family. Persons having the same descent. Here the 
term means “creatures of God”, the Father of all_—In heaven. The var- 
ious orders of angels.—Has its name. Its origin. 

Verse 16. The riches of his glory. His unbounded generosity 
and goodness, because of which He is glorified.—Spirit. The Holy Ghost 
as the source of supernatural grace.—Sfrong in power. Increase of super- 
natural grace.—The inner man. The mind and heart of man, requiring 
supernatural grace to live a Christian life. 

Verse 17. Dwell. The supernatural presence and activity of Christ 
in the souls of the just. 

Verse 18. Then. Only those who love Christ can understand His 
love for mankind.—Saints. Christians.—Breadth and length, etc. Great- 
ness of God’s love in redeeming all mankind. 

Verse 19. Know. Only those that love Christ can know the great- 
ness of His love, which redeemed mankind. To others the mystery of 
the Redemption is incredible. The sense of the paradox, to know what 
surpasses knowledge, is that those who love Christ understand that His 
love for mankind is incomprehensibly great.—The whole fullness. The 
sense is either, “the sum total of all the communicable perfections of 
God,” or “the highest degree of all the supernatural gifts of God.” The 
former interpretation is that of St. Chrysostom, Cornelius a Lapide, 
Cajetan, and others; the latter, that of St. Thomas Aquinas, Estius, Alex- 
ander Noel, and others. The two interpretations do not exclude one 
another. 

Verse 20. The power. Supernatural grace.-—More than all. God 


can perform supernatural works that are greater than all those He has al- 
ready done in the course of the Redemption. 

4. Text of the Gospel according to St. Luke, 14, 1-11, which forms 
the Gospel of the Mass: 
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‘It happened that, when he went into the house of one 
of the principal Pharisees on the Sabbath to eat, they ob- 
served him closely. “And see, a man afflicted with dropsy 
was before him. “Jesus began to speak, and said to the teach- 
ers of the law and the Pharisees: “Is it lawful to heal on 
the Sabbath?” 

“But they remained silent. So he took hold of him, 
cured him, and sent him away. “But to them he said: “Who 
of you, whose son or ox falls into a well, does not at once 
pull him out on the Sabbath?” “Against this they were un- 
able to reply to him. 

*He also spoke a parable to the guests, as he noticed how 
they chose the first places at table for themselves. “He said 
to them: “When you are invited to a wedding-feast by any 
one, do not sit down in the first place at the table, lest per- 
haps one more honorable than you has been invited by him. 
*Then your host will come and say to you, ‘Make room for 
this one’, and you will go with shame to take the last place. 
“But when you are invited, go and sit down in the last place, 
so that, when your host comes, he will say to you, ‘Friend, 
go up higher’. Then you will be honored before all that sit 
at table with you. “For every one that exalts himself will 
be humbled, and he that humbles himself will be exalted.” 

A careful consideration of the proper parts of the Mass for the six- 


teenth Sunday after Pentecost shows that the admonition to use the means 


of grace, especially the holy Sacrifice, as a safeguard against the inward 
and outward enemies of the Christian life, is the general idea that under- 
lies and unifies this formulary. Its briefer parts make reference to both of 
these sources of danger. The Epistle is concerned with the external enemy 
of persecution; the Gospel, with the inner foe of selfishness and spiritual 
apathy. 


Leo F. MILLER 
The Josephinum 





SURSUM CORDA 


HE successful presentation of an opera demands correct 
setting, fine costumes and splendid music. Voices and or- 
chestra are blended into a harmonious unit. Much more 
is a proper environment needed for a vital ceremonial, ex- 
pression of the Church’s liturgy. Its music and vesture, 


ritual and rubric, require distinct surroundings. They deserve the best 


that architecture can give. 
Opera and concert would lose their appeal if their singers sang in 


choir lofts, and if the orchestra dispensed its gifts from galleries in the 
rear. Our ears are shaped to welcome sounds in front of us; our eyes 
are not located in the back of our heads; and eye and ear find full en- 
joyment when they function in accord. No argument is necessary to 
cement conviction on that point. 

What argument can be advanced to justify the placing of church 
choirs above the vestibule? The celebrant begins the Introit at the al- 
tar; surely there is some incongruity in responses coming from afar. Why 
should the ““Amens” be chanted half a block away? To be consistent the 
acolytes should say their “Deco Gratias” at the front door. 

The origin of choir galleries may be traced to the introduction of 
“mixed voices”. Let the liturgist or archaeologist determine when that 
change began. There seems to be no other logical reason, since women 
are denied a place in the sanctuary, and the sanctuary is the ideal and 
practical place for choir and organ. The liturgy is the gainer when cele- 
brant and ministers, choir and organ, rejoice in the same setting around 
the altar. 

During the past three years, three unusual churches have been com- 
pleted. It is not the purpose here to emphasize their many architectural 
merits, nor to stress their artistic features. One feature, dominant in 
cach church, affords encouragement to those interested in the restoration 
of the Church’s liturgy to its true estate. 

In Youngstown, Ohio, Saint Patrick’s Church received its dedica- 
tion last summer. That church marks progress for better things. It is 
a parish church, of almost cathedral proportions; and everything in it is 
in perfect harmony. The great Gothic baldachino is a master piece of 


design and execution. It dominates the church. Back of the altar are 
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the stalls for the vested choir, and the organ fills two arches above the 
ambulatory. 

There are architectural advocates who desire that the choir be placed 
between the people and the altar. But in churches of moderate size, the 
choristers may be something of a distraction. And choir masters claim 
that it is difficult to direct the voices of alternate choirs set some distance 
apart; and only half the choir can be swayed by the director’s baton, 
since he is located behind its back. 

There is another Saint Patrick’s, in Seneca, Illinois, well worth a vis- 
it. Though the town is small, the church outrivals many of the more 


pretentious edifices of our large cities. It is all a church should be. 


There is no gallery at all, the absence of that protuberance, both in Sen- 
eca and in Youngstown, is a great gain for proportions that suggest height 
and depth. Most of our churches would have the advantage of twenty- 
five feet more in length, were the gallery omitted. An exterior porch 
takes the place of an inner vestibule. Those who insist on a narthex may 
te consoled by a choir near the altar. 

In Seneca a chancel choir was not possible, so with the gallery gone, 
provision was made for a choir chapel behind the Blessed Virgin altar. 
There the organ is installed. An arch with a stone grill directly above the 
sitar gives freedom to sound, and a larger arch, screened with an iron 
grill, opens into the sanctuary. While the choir of men and women is 
not visible from the nave, it is in full view from the altar and the sedelia. 
Many advantages are the result of this arrangement. Of its own accord, 
the choir has chosen suitable choral masses; soprano solos are no more, and 
lyric tenors are reconciled to help the ensemble. Quiet and discipline pre- 
vail, nearness to the altar impresses upon the choir its share in the sacred 
functions. 

Not so far from the home of the Liturgical Press is the village of 
Maple Lake, Minnesota. The walls of the new Saint Timothy’s dwarf 
the chimneys all around. It is a surprise to find so fine a church in such 
a small town. Here again the gallery has been left out, and the same ar- 
1angement has been observed that gives such distinction to Seneca. It is 
a tribute to the congregations in both places, that they have welcomed 
and now appreciate an innovation—which is merely an old tradition 
brought back to life. 
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Many a fine church has been hurt architecturally by a gallery. 
Many a fine rose window is hidden by an organ, many a fine doorway 
could give an impressive ending to the middle aisle. So often our last 


impression as we turn from the altar is a bulging gallery, with singers 
looking down on us, like tourists from the deck of a leviathan, or like the 
favored few invited to the captain’s bridge. 

A great window and a noble portal bestow their own blessing of re- 
membrance, as we pass from the nave to the outward world while the or- 
gan peals its recessional from the arches of the chancel. 


PETER Moran, C. §S. P. 
Oakland, Cal. 


“Behold in the parish altar the cornerstone of the 
parish, the hearth of the family, the visible symbol 
of unity. . . . Is mot the parish altar truly the 
center of union, where the father of a family, the 
mother, and the children, the social cell, the family, 
unite every Sunday, even every morning? Is it not 
there, in the common offering of the same sacrifice, 
in the collective participation in the same Body and 
Blood of Jesus Christ, that the members of the family 
derive the powerful supernatural cohesion, that the 
authority and the love of the parents, the obedience 
and filial respect of the children, are cemented?”— 
Abbé Croegaert. 





THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND 


S it is understood, for example, in Belgium, there is no 

“liturgical movement” in England; there are no public 

conferences on the liturgy, plain-song and the like; there 

are no popular societies or any other organizations for the 

study and use of the liturgy. It is an exception to find 
Vespers or Compline, or a Missa Cantata intelligently and properly solem- 
nised, in a parish church. The average English Catholic has no interest 
in the subject and may not even know what the word “liturgy” means. 
Were I to ask the first dozen people who come into my parish church 
next Sunday what Sunday it is in the kalendar, what are the vesper 
psalms for Sunday, what happens at Mass between the Epistle and the 
Gospel, the symbolic significance of the girdle and the duration of 
Paschal Time, would two be able to answer me? No. And belike not 
one. 

There is only one periodical with encouragement of the liturgical 
spirit as one of its avowed objects, and that is Notes for the Month, 
which is published by the Benedictine monks of Caldey Island." The 
Catholic Times devotes two columns a month to popularisation of the 
liturgy; The Universe gives (at the request of its readers) some “litur- 


gical notes for the laity” every week, but these frequently have little or 


no connection with liturgical worship; The Tablet encourages all litur- 
gical progress but has little “popular” influence. 

The average parish-church considered from the point of view of 
liturgy and rubrics leaves much to be desired both in appointments and 
services. Only some 13% of them have Vespers or Compline on Sunday 
evening, a proper Missa Cantata is exceptional and the chant makes only 
slow progress; nor is the liturgy regularly expounded from the pulpit 
or, as a rule, even referred to. 

But of course there is really no question of the existence of a litur- 
gical revival in this country. Messrs. Burns, Oates & Washbourne do 
not publish the numerous volumes of the Liturgy for Layfolk just to 
amuse themselves. New editions of the Desclée and Mame English-Latin 
Missals (the first edition of the last named was 40,000) and the publi- 
cation of the St. Andrew Daily Missal must be to meet a demand. The 


Recently changed to Caldey Notes. See Orate Fratres, p. 255.—Ed. 
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press is not indifferent to the claims of the liturgy and the chant; and 
there is official action in the imposition of the new hymn and music book 
on schools. The liturgical spirit among individuals is strong and becom- 
ing better informed, the private recitation of the divine Office or of the 
Little Office of our Lady is commoner than is supposed, and there is an 
increase of zealous pastors who are labouring, not without success, for 
the dignified and fitting public worship of almighty God. 

It is, then, not entirely misleading to speak of a liturgical move- 
ment in England, but it is personal, unorganized, sporadic, slow of 
progress. A parish-priest may spend years in attaining a decent level of 
liturgical observance and singing in his church. He dies or goes else- 
where; his successor is not enthusiastic; and in a few months all that 
work is undone except for the profit that has come to individual souls. 
I have seen such things happen, more than once. 


On the other hand, it must not be supposed that we are without 
permanent and inspiring examples. Our mother-church at Westminster 


has earned a European reputation for its observance, its adherence to the 
Church music decree of Pope Pius X, and its encouragement of lay- 
people to take an active part in the services; while the Bishop of Not- 
tingham, Mgr. Dunn, in whose cathedral-church the divine Office is 
recited daily, has made stringent diocesan regulations which forbid, tem- 
porarily, at least, any music in church except plain-song. 

It has been pointed out by an acute observer in Belgium that, 
whereas on the continent precedents and practice of the primitive Church 
are appealed to in support of purity of liturgical observance, in England 
we still tend to turn to the Middle Ages when, though the people’s 
religion was undoubtedly liturgical, the liturgy and its performance were 
overlaid with additions and sometimes distorted by undesirable customs 
and developments. 

The fact that the movement (such as it is) in England is towards 
the Middle Ages rather than the more primitive and pure standards is 
certainly worthy of remark and a matter for regret, and one strong rea- 
son is doubtless to be found in that lack of scientific liturgical study 
which the Belgian writer deplores. We have now, alas, lost the healthy 
influence of Dr. Fortescue, but such a book as Abbot Cabrol’s Liturgical 
Prayer is invaluable for leading us into older and better paths. 
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I cannot, perhaps, do better than to give an extended quotation 
from the same writer who sums up admirably the position in England. 

“Up to the present, Catholic England has not done so much for the 
liturgy and its observance as might have been expected from so wealthy, 
cultured and religious a nation, whose former Benedictine civilization 
has left ineradicable traces and where everyone is, in a sense, born with 
a taste for ‘decency and good order’. 

“There are to be found in English Catholicism some very interest- 
ing liturgical ambitions partially realized. Westminster Cathedral, for 
example, is a model both of architecture and of liturgical observance, 
and there are churches, both in town and country, which rival even the 
Metropolitan Church in this respect. But we have not yet discerned 
among English Catholics generally any corresponding liturgical move- 
ment. Too many of the parish churches neglect Vespers entirely and 
use in its place some extra-liturgical service or other, called by the 


generic and significant name of ‘devotions’; this word is a small matter, 


but it shows that the worth of traditional forms has not yet been appre- 
ciated. 

“And yet what might not be done with the help of men and women 
so enthusiastic about the liturgy as many English Catholics are! 

“In spite of several good studies of the history of religious worship, 
such as those of Fr. Thurston and the excellent work of Dom Richard 
Connolly on oriental liturgies, scientific liturgical study is not sufficiently 
cultivated by English Catholics; the gap caused by the death of Edmund 
Bishop has not yet been filled. And they have not done anything in this 
field comparable to the work of certain great Anglican organizations, 
such as the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, the Henry 
Bradshaw Society and the Alcuin Club.” 

Even by the educated, liturgical enthusiasm is commonly regarded 
as a fad, archaeological or otherwise. Such objectors have not yet heard 
the voice of Peter: ‘Active participation in the most holy mysteries and 
in the public and solemn prayer of the Church is the primary and indis- 
pensable source of the true Christian spirit.” May it be part of the work 
of Orate Fratres to open their ears! 

DonaLp AttwatTer, T. O. S. D. 


Capel-y-ffin, Wales 





The Editor’s Corner 





ONLY A LAYMAN 


ANY readers of Orate Fratres belong to the laity. We 
wonder if some of them ever feel a touch of reserve in 
expressing their interest in the liturgy, as if they were 
trespassing on forbidden ground. “Of course, I am onl 





a layman,” a reader wrote to us some time ago; and it 





sounded as if he considered it necessary to apologize for showing a keen 
interest in things Catholic, or for daring to express appreciation and 
desire for the liturgy of the Church. 

Only a layman! We are tempted to answer: “For such is the 


kingdom of heaven!” Or shall we say that priests and religious alone 


are Catholics by profession, and that so-called laymen are not profes- 
sionally Catholics? 

The Church is truly constituted of all the members living her life. 
As all men were sought and redeemed by Christ, so all members of His 
Church are by right of calling, therefore professionally, members of His 
mystic body. 

There is, indeed, in the organization of the Church an official hier- 
archy of spiritual powers; that is, of degrees of participation in the 
priestly powers of Christ; but not so in the graces of His Redemption. 
Moreover, those vested officially with the priestly mission and power of 
Christ are bound to strive for special degrees of knowledge and sanctity 
by reason of their particular vocation, which is one over and above that 
of simply being a Catholic. 

The latter calling, on the other hand, extends to all men, and it 
knows neither limitation of knowledge nor of sanctity. All the sanctity 
and divine knowledge at the disposal of Christ’s Church is open to all 
men; it must be theirs for the asking, even as Christ said: ‘Ask and 
you shall receive.” As far as full-fledged membership in the Church of 
Christ is concerned, and the enjoyment of all spiritual graces apper- 
taining to that membership, there is nothing like being “only a layman.” 

It can be said, in fact, that the Church exists precisely for those 
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eften called her laymen. Enemies laboring under bias or misinformation 
have spoken of the Church as if the laymen and the entire ecclesiastical 
organization existed for the sake of the hierarchy. We know better. 
The Church is there also for the clergy, it is true; but only insofar as 
the clergy are also men and need salvation like all other men. 

With this the whole truth has not yet been told. The hierarchy is 
in fact there for the people. All vested with the sacrament of Holy 
Orders are representatives of the Church in her official mission of saving 
and serving men, of serving the spiritual needs of those who are “only” 
laymen. This is well expressed in the very title used by the Vicar of 
Christ, who styles himself the “Servant of the Servants of God”. And 
we have the source of this truth in the statement uttered by the divine 
Word Himself: ‘The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but 


to minister.” 


> 


ENCIRCLING THE GLOBE 





Orate Fratres encircles the globe, its readers now being found in all 
corners of the English-speaking world and beyond. The message of the 
liturgical apostolate reaches every corner of the States and Canada, as 
well as England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. On the continent of 
Europe Orate Fratres goes to Spain, Portugal, Italy, France, Austria, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium. It delivers its message to the Dutch East 
Indies and South Africa, to India and China; and again to Australia and 
New Zealand and the Straits Settlements. Everywhere are the hearts of 
men united in the common aims and sentiments arising out of the one 
worship in the one faith, joining them ever more intimately in the com- 
mon consciousness of the life of all in the one Head, Christ Jesus, to 
whom be honor and glory forever! 





The Apostolate 


“That Christ be formed in all” — Pius X 





REVIOUS announcements and comments in these pages 
have focused the interest of our readers mostly on the 
central and unifying feature of the sacred liturgy, the 
eucharistic Sacrifice. It is but natural for the thought- 
fully devout Catholic to express his love and proper 
sense for things liturgical by way of a deeper appreciation of the Mass. 
For the Mass is the daily heart-beat of the life in Christ. Yet to be able 
to evaluate the significance and spiritual import of the vicarious divine 
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immolation, daily enacted on our altars, many a thread of the Master’s 
message must be woven together, many sublime acts of His must be 
understood in their messianic intent, the redemption of souls into the 
kingdom of God. 

The study of the Missal, whilst being a most captivating introduc- 
tion to the idea of the liturgical movement, must be followed up by 
confronting the broader aspects of the Christ-life in the kingdom of God 
on earth. Every Catholic, as a recent writer words it, must grow con- 
scious of being Son of God with Christ in the Holy Ghost. Then the 
whole sacramental system, summarized in the catechism, when viewed 
against the back-ground of the liturgy, appears as a heavenly clustre of 
priceless jewels, the most precious of which is the Eucharist. For such 
a wider study the religion classes in schools and colleges furnish an excel- 
lent opportunity. 

The following report from the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, Marygrove College, Monroe, Mich., shows admirable 
results of well-directed enthusiasm. Familiarity with the missal will 
arouse a keen inquisitiveness about all phases of religious thought and 
life, because in the mass-book are epitomized the most salient truths of 
Christian doctrine. We hope therefore that the Marygrove students will 


pursue their liturgical studies into the ever verdant pastures of the 
Church’s life and lore; that they may win many zealous emulators, and 
that these be favored with as wise and fervent teachers. 
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“The spread of the knowledge and love of the missal among the 
students of Marygrove College and Saint Mary Academy was not, in the 
beginning, a conscious co-operation in the liturgical revival, so much as 


the natural result of an enthusiasm for the missal which had been grow- 
ing for some years among the members of the Community, and had 
transmitted itself to the students by the force of example, by friendly 
conversation, and by references to the missal made in the various classes. 

“When the work became of deliberate intent during 1926-7, every 
Christian doctrine teacher in the College and Academy taught the Mass 
and the missal, so that the entire school was studying the missal at the 
same time. The activity was not, however, confined to the religious 
classes. References, to the missal were made in all classes, in science and 
mathematics, English and history, and even during music lessons. The 
word ‘missal’ was on every tongue. 

“The school weekly, “The Watch Tower’, did its part toward keep- 
ing the idea before the school by news and feature stories, and chiefly 
by an editorial column called ‘Missalaneous Remarks’. They were really 
miscellaneous, being made up of: Quotations from Pius X and members 
of the hierarchy, from Eucharistia, Orate Fratres, and the writings of 
Dom Cabrol and Dom Lefebvre; Recommendations of helpful books 
such as The Saint Andrew Daily Missal, and the Guide for the Roman 
Missal by Rev. Cuthbert Goeb, O. S. B., both of which became very 
popular among the students; Answers to difficulties and objections; Sug- 
gestions of all sorts about the use of the missal. 

“The Watch Tower also sponsored a series of liturgical essay con- 
tests. The prize offered was nothing more than a holy card and the 
distinction of having the winning essay and the names of those receiv- 
ing honorable mention printed each week. It may be well to say here 
that schools not having a weekly paper could accomplish all that the 
Watch Tower accomplished, merely by means of a bulletin board, or by 
having the essays read aloud in class. 

“As the purpose of this contest was to familiarize the students with 
the content and arrangement of the missal, and to awaken an apprecia- 
tion of the Ordinary of the Mass and an understanding of the liturgical 
cycles, the subjects chosen were such as necessitated an examination of 
the missal from cover to cover. The entire series which is given below 
was published during the week following Septuagesima Sunday. The 
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first essay was handed in on Ash Wednesday, and one on each Saturday 
of Lent, as follows: 

March 2—The Diptychs (given first to drive home the realization 
that there is a place in the Ordinary for private intentions). 

March 5—The Spirit of Lent as Symbolized in the Picture on page 
507 of The Saint Andrew Daily Missal. 

March 12—An Explanation of the Symbolic Designs on the Covers, 
inner and outer, of The Saint Andrew Daily Missal. 

March 19—The Ordinary of the Mass, its Divisions and the Nature 
of each. 

March 26—An Explanation of the General Divisions of the Missal. 

April 2—A Short Sketch of the Life of any Saint the Mass for whose 
Feast is found in the Proper of Saints, and an explanation of the appro- 
priateness of the Propers of that Mass. 

April 9—The Seasons of the Liturgical Year, the Peculiar Spirit and 
the Principal Feasts of Each. 

“As the purpose of these essays was instruction, the older students, 
and especially those who had used the missal for a year or more, were 
not encouraged to compete. For their benefit a second contest was held 
after Easter, the subjects being chosen with a view to drawing out per- 
sonal experiences with the missal, or of suggesting to the writers phases 
of liturgical prayer which they had not yet experienced. 

“The results of both contests, and of the year’s work generally, were 
most consoling. They were an inspiration and an encouragement to 
greater efforts in the future, and a confirmation of the long cherished 
conviction, beautifully expressed in the February number of the Orate 
Fratres, “The appeal which the liturgy has for the most varied minds is in- 
explicable except in the light of its true nature as the fulfillment of Christ 
on earth, of Him Who ever was and ever shall be all things to all men.’” 

This account is indeed very encouraging. When the young can 
be imbued with a love for the liturgy, they will remain susceptible to 
its vital spiritual force for life. Therefore the Catholic school should, 
and easily can, become a cordial co-worker in the liturgical renaissance. 
Undoubtedly the spirit is quietly on the increase in many places, yet we 
would be pleased to help spread the light of a good example. Even a 
modest little statement, like the following from Villa Sancta Scholastica, 
Duluth, Minn., may contain a stimulating suggestion to others: 
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“The Orate Fratres is always a welcome comer. We use it for table- 
reading and the students use it in their Liturgy class and in the Catholic 
press club. We are very proud of the large part St. John’s is taking in 
the new Liturgical Movement.” 


oO 
“ 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 

Some time ago The Caecilia published a “Missa Liturgica” by the Rev- 
erend Hubert Gruender, S. J., of St. Louis University. The music was 
composed in accordance with the principles laid down for church music 
in the famous Motu Proprio of Pius X. The mass was rehearsed and 
sung in various parishes and communities, notably at Christmas. It “was 
rendered very successfully by the choir and congregation in St. Peter’s 
Cathedral, Belleville, Illinois,” says The Caecilia (April, 1927), by way 
of illustration, “during the midnight Mass on Christmas Day last year. 
Nearly every man, woman, and child in the vast edifice sang. To say 
that the singing of this Mass by some two thousand voices was impres- 
sive is expressing it too mildly. It was awe-inspiring. It was storming 
the gates of heaven with the sacred words of the liturgical text, pro- 
nounced in song by the people, spontaneously giving vent to their religi- 





ous feeling and faith.” 





The liturgical movement has been spreading rapidly in Hungary in 
the last few years (Bibel und Liturgie, Feb. 15). A beginning was made 
soon after the war, inasmuch as some zealous priests translated and pub- 
lished a series of more prominent liturgical writings of other languages. 
Soon several periodicals opened their columns to the liturgical cause. 
But one of the most important influences in the rapid diffusion of the 
apostolate has been the interest taken by the Hungarian “Pathfinders” 
organization, a youth movement, which is under Catholic guidance and 
inspiration. There is hardly a village or hamlet in Hungary in which 
this great organization has not taken root. In the summer camps holy 
Mass is celebrated daily; and the recited Mass is practiced more and more. 
In some camps even the day-hymns of the Breviary are sung regularly, 
and around the evening camp fires some kind of Compline is recited. 
Through the efforts of the “Association of Catechists” liturgical educa- 
tion is making splendid progress in Hungarian colleges. 
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There is at present among the Hungarian people a very strong desire 
for community life and action, shown especially in the building of 
parishes and churches (fifteen in Budapest since the war). This proves 
to be a very helpful factor in the introduction of the liturgy. The 
spirit of fellowship demands a unitary religious bond, and for providing 
such a bond the liturgy is especially adapted. During the past year two 
editions of the Missal have made their appearance. The cultivation of 
choral chant has taken on promising proportions. Four choir directors 
of Budapest visited the abbey of Seckau last summer in order to study 
Gregorian chant. 





o 
Copies of a new Liturgical review have arrived at the Liturgical 
Press, the Portuguese Opus Dei, under the editorship of P. Antonio 
Coelho, O. S. B., and published at Falperra, Braga, Portugal (R. Nova 
de Sousa, 107-2). The first two issues (November and December), 
exhausted at an early date, were reprinted. The review indicates that 


the liturgical apostolate is taking firm root in Portugal. Articles depict 


the spirit of the liturgy of the season, and sketch in brief form all the 
many aspects of the liturgical worship, its ideas, ceremonies, articles used, 
etc., in order to give a comprehensive view of its vast scope. 





) 

A new edition of My Missal “for Sundays and principal feasts of 

the year” has been published (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 75c). It is “meant 

for that numerous class of Catholics who by reason of their calling can 

hear Mass only on Sundays and principal feasts.” Within the space of 

368 pages the texts of the masses are given in English, the ordinary of 

the Mass partly also in Latin, and some prayers for daily use. Print and 
make-up are good, and the size is most convenient. 





ce) 


The Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Monroe, 
Michigan, sent fifty-eight subscriptions for Orate Fratres to the Litur- 
gical Press in July. The Reverend Mother of -the Sisterhood, the accom- 
panying letter stated, “wishes all of our missions to subscribe to Orate 
Fratres.” Since the Sisters are in charge of many schools, the liturgy 
should through their efforts, prove a wonderful leaven in forming the 
“Christian spirit” in a not inconsiderable part of our future generation. 
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